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‘*The only healthy way to operate in 
this society,” says Ernest G. Green, the 
new Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Employment and Training, ‘‘is to be will- 
ing to question and challenge and try to 
make changes.” 

By that standard, Green—a man of 
high energy and quick smiles—has led a 
very healthy life. The first black and the 
youngest man ever to head the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (ETA) 
or its predecessors, he has been question- 
ing and challenging and making changes 
for most of his 35 years. 

In 1957, 15-year-old Green—under pro- 
tection from Federal troops—was one of 
the nine black students who integrated 
Central High School in Little Rock, Ark. 
Before President Carter named him to the 
ETA subcabinet post, Green had for 10 
years been executive director of the Re- 
cruitment and Training Program (R-T-P), 
Inc., a national employment and career 
guidance agency that pioneered outreach 
efforts to place minority youth in appren- 
ticeship programs. Green took on both 
activities for the same basic reason— 
‘“commitment to redressing some 
wrongs.’ He says simply, ‘‘I believed 


that a series of things needed to be 
changed.” 

Green, who was born in Little Rock on 
September 22, 1941, also had practical 
reasons for fighting school segregation. 
He explains, ‘‘My mother was a school 
teacher, my aunt was a school teacher, 
and education has always been a big piece 
of my life. Little Rock Central had more 
equipment, more facilities than did the 
black schools. I knew I could improve my 
own learning experience, my employabil- 
ity, my life earnings by getting the best 
public education out there.” 

Green became Central High School's 
first black graduate, and he laughs about 
how often people still describe him that 
way. “I’m the world’s oldest living high 
school graduate,’ he jokes. Yet he is also 
well aware of the significance of his ac- 
complishment. 

‘It meant a lot for black people in 
general that nine kids would go up against 
this horrendous situation and deal with 
it,” he says. “If anything, it helped to 
eradicate the barriers of fear that kept 
blacks from challenging the system.” 

He continues, **The Southern civil 
rights movement opened up a series of 





hortly after his nominationas Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for Employ- 
ment and Training, Ernest G. Green 
was interviewed on a broad range 
of topics by Gloria Stevenson, 
WORKLIFE’s associate editor. Following 
is an edited transcript of that interview. 


STEVENSON: Overall, what do you see 
as the biggest strengths and weaknesses 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) system? 


GREEN: | think the obvious strength is 
that it’s a delivery system with general 
capabilities to respond to local phenom- 
ena. But with that, as with anything, you 
have both pluses and minuses. The big 


minus is the problem of coordinating and 
providing general direction to the 430-plus 
entities addressing similar kinds of prob- 
lems. 

This is complicated because many of 
the prime sponsors are located in areas 
where needs are not as great as in other 
areas, so we have questions about distri- 
buting funds and allocating resources. We 
also need to know how effective the local 
programs are and how well they are 
administered. 


STEVENSON: Do we have difficulties 
assessing performance? 


GREEN: We have problems assessing 
that, sure. But the Federal presence can- 
not be only police action, even though we 


do have certain statutory requirements ‘to 
uphold, certain regulations to define and 
certain things to prevent—like fraud and 
misuse of public funds. I think the big job 
of the Federal presence is to provide 
guidance and technical backup to those 
programs. 


We know there are some very exem- 
plary operators and prime sponsors within 
the system, and it seems to me that if we 
have a yardstick to determine effective- 
ness, we should try to move as many of 
them as we can up to what we know is 
obtainable. I see that as our major mis- 
sion. 


As a correlated program activity we 
have to look at our Employment Service 
(ES) programs and see how they impact 





from Little Rock toWashington 


challenges in this society—the women’s 
movement, the movement of Native 
Americans, you name it. People now 
know they don’t necessarily have to ac- 
cept what is.”” 

After high school, Green studied socio- 
logy at Michigan State University, where 
he earned bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. Between school years, he traveled 
to New York City for a variety of sum- 
mer jobs. He was a houseman at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, a clerk at a law firm, a 
researcher at Look magazine, and a clerk 
in the health and welfare department. of 
Local 99 of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

While in graduate school, he did re- 
search and interviews for a Michigan 
State study conducted in Prince Edward 
County, Va., which closed its public 
schools from 1960 to 1964 rather than 
desegregate them. The study assessed the 
impact of the closing on education and job 
Opportunities for the county’s black stu- 
dents. 

Green got his master’s degree in 1964 
and then became a field representative for 
the Joint Apprenticeship Program, an ef- 
fort by the Workers Defense League/A. 


Philip Randolph Educational Fund to get 
minority youth into New York City’s 
nearly all-white apprenticeship programs 
in the building trades. 

Later called R-T-P, Inc., the program 
then had two staff members operating out 
of a single office in Brooklyn’s Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area. As a field representa- 
tive, Green practiced the outreach tech- 
niques developed by the program. He 
found out about apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties, sought out black and Puerto Rican 
youth in their own neighborhoods to tell 
them about these openings, tutored inter- 
ested youth to pass entrance exams for 
the apprenticeships, and gave them other 
needed assistance and support. 

Green became R-T-P’s executive direc- 
tor in 1967, the same year the program 
gained national recognition through a 
book written by Secretary of Labor Ray 
Marshall, then a researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. In The Negro 
and Apprenticeship, Secretary Marshall 
described the program’s outreach tech- 
niques. 

Since then, R-T-P has expanded and 
diversified. It now conducts apprentice- 
ship outreach programs for women as 


well as for minorities, and it focuses on 
shipbuilding and the auto industry as well 
as.on construction. It also provides train- 
ing and upgrading for minority workers 
above apprenticeship age who have some 
experience in construction but lack union 
membership and formal training. This up- 
grading enables the trainees to get jobs at 
the journeyman level. In addition, the 
organization provides technical assistance 
to public agencies, unions, and municipal- 
ities interested in the outreach approach. 
For example, it trained the staff of the 
International Association of Firefighters 
to locate and tutor minority group mem- 
bers for civil service exams. 

R-T-P was one of the first organizations 
to provide construction skills training for 
Model Cities residents, and it is now 
conducting an outreach project for rural 
workers in Mississippi. Operated in con- 
junction with the National Rural Center, 
this effort attempts to open apprenticeship 
opportunities on the multimillion dollar 
Tombigbee Waterway Project. To im- 
prove its efforts to help Hispanic work- 
ers, R-T-P has also developed a method 
for teaching English as a second language. 

In addition, R-T-P has since 1973 spon- 
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on CETA. Our concern is how effectively 
those two systems can operate in a collec- 
tive way. 

We're attempting to come up with a 
comprehensive delivery system for em- 
ployment services, but because of lots of 
things—public confidence, the concerns 
of folks on the Hill, the concerns of this 
Administration—we arent about to 
achieve Utopia. If we did, we would be 
perfect people, and | haven't met any 
perfect people yet. 

But given all these constraints, | want 
to come as close as we possibly can 
during my tenure to a comprehensive 





delivery system with a minimal amount of 
overlapping and a minimal amount of 
duplication, so that we achieve a real 
change for the folks we're supposed to 
serve. 


STEVENSON: When you say a minimal 
amount of overlap and duplication, are 
you thinking of not having both CETA 
prime sponsors and ES agencies make 
placements? 


GREEN: That certainly is an area that 
deserves a great deal of looking into. | 
have been a fairly active critic of ES’s 
performance. My apprenticeship outreach 
program was a response, in part, to the 
inability of the ES system to serve that 


portion of minority youngsters who 
wanted to get high-quality, entry-level 
skilled jobs. 

It's certainly fair to say that since the 
sixties the Employment Service has gone 
through a lot of shocks and a lot of 
changes. I think that we can achieve 
some equity so that both that system and 
CETA can carve out their roles. And 
placement is just one area that needs a 
tremendous amount of observation. From 
a cost-effectiveness basis, it doesn’t make 
sense to pay three people to do the same 
job and not to have any one person 
responsible for it. 

I have no easy answers, and I don’t 
propose to come up with easy answers. 
But what I see for the future is that the 
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Assistant Secretary Green (at table, 
extreme left) testifies at his confir- 
mation hearing. 
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labor exchange role of the Employment 
Service is one that we have to decide 
on—how we want it to go, who it is to 
serve, what it does better than CETA, 
what the CETA apparatus does better. 
And we have other players in the employ- 
ment business now. We have non-CETA 
operators that are also involved with com- 
munity-based groups. Some public inter- 
est groups are involved in that activity. 


STEVENSON: So you think that some of 
those groups might be able to perform 
some of the’ functions that either ES or 
CETA does now? 


GREEN: We're already funding some or- 
ganizations that perform similar functions. 


But we've got to determine what 
strengths we've gained over the last 3 
years of CETA—certainly over the last 15 
years of a manpower policy in this coun- 
try. I think we're far beyond our learning 
experience. 


STEVENSON: What do you mean? 


GREEN: Well, our early experience was 
in many cases sheer experimentation. We 
dabbled around with program content and 
often may have just stumbled upon good 
program ideas. We have some idea of 
what works well. We know that public 
service employment can work relatively 
well, for example, even though there are 
questions of displacement and substitu- 


tion, and we know how some municipali- 
ties respond as opposed to others. In our 
title | programs we have some idea of 
what skills training activities work better 
than others. We know there's a great 
variation in how the ES system operates 
from State to State. And it seems to me 
the big job now is to seize upon things 
we've been able to identify that work 
well, and to build on them—in essence, to 
build on our strength. 


STEVENSON: Secretary Marshall has 
been very outspoken in saying that some 
of what passes as Federal training is not 
really training. | wonder if you've thought 
about ways to improve the training pro- 
grams operated under ETA. 





sored the Minority Women’s Employ- 
ment Program, an 8-city effort to place 
qualified minority women in technical, 
professional, and management jobs in pri- 
vate industry. 

Over the past decade, R-T-P has placed 
about 10,000 minority group members and 
women in apprenticeship programs and 
has upgraded more than 5,200 journey- 
men. It now has over 250 staff members 
operating in 48 cities with an annual 
budget of about $7 million. The bulk of R- 
T-P’s funds come from CETA title III 
contracts. 

Green has been widely cited for his 
leadership of R-T-P. He has received the 
J.D. Rockefeller Outstanding Public Serv- 
ice Award, the A. Philip Randolph Award 
of the Negro Trade Union Leadership 
Council, and the Freedom in America 
Award of the Workers Defense League. 
During the hearing to confirm his ETA 
appointment, one member of the Senate 
Human Resources Committee called him 
‘‘a person of great character and of great 
ability and a person who works hard.” 

And Green’s energies have extended 
beyond R-T-P. At the time of his 
appointment, he was a member of the 
National Council on Employment Policy 
and the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, formerly chaired by Secretary 


Marshall. He has been a consultant to 
several Federal agencies, and he helped 
to organize the Job Corps and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. He has also been active on the 
boards of several human rights organiza- 
tions, including the Hudson Guild (Settle- 
ment House Board of Directors), New 
York Urban League, League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, Urban Coalition Steer- 
ing Committee, Twentieth Century Fund 
Task Force, and New York Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

Green’s interest in youth training pro- 
grams also prompted him to study training 
in other countries. In 1975, he was elected 
president of the United States Youth 
Council, an organization that provides 
education on international affairs topics 
for leaders of national youth groups. In 
this capacity, he toured Germany to as- 
sess training programs and observe exam- 
ples of apprenticeship programs there. As 
a consultant to the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, he also visited 
East and West Africa to explore the feasi- 
bility of adapting Western training sys- 
tems to developing nations. 

Green has written widely on youth em- 
ployment, apprenticeship, and affirmative 
action and has lectured at a number of 
universities. When speaking informally, 


he reveals his experience with different 
aspects of employment and training pro- 
grams by shifting easily from academic 
and government jargon to neighborhood 
slang. An associate says he is ‘‘a people 
person’’ who likes direct contact with 
people and wants to keep in close touch 
with clients and staff. 

Shortly after taking office as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Employment and 
Training, Green said, ‘‘] won't learn this 
job overnight because of the size of the 
program, the large staff, the program di- 
versification. But I’m committed to what 
I consider a long-term approach—the 
same kind of commitment I felt with 
apprenticeship and the skilled trades.” 

He also expressed a personal philoso- 
phy for serving ETA’s client groups. 
‘**Nobody comes into the world an expert 
on it,” he says. “‘It’s a learning process. 
Some people get a jump on it earlier and 
learn more, either through their own abili- 
ties or through luck or through some 
formal education. What we’ ve got to do is 
provide that learning opportunity for a lot 
of people who don’t have old-boy ties or 
luck or connections. And I think ETA can 
be out in front in that.” Oo 


—Gloria Stevenson 
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GREEN: | think we have to look at our 
training policies and see what their con- 
nection or attachment is to permanent 
work. For instance, we have to look at 
PSE (public service employment) jobs to 
see whether they can be attached more 
tightly to employment in the private sec- 
tor. 

Our PSE upswing will emphasize place- 
ment in jobs that offer people skills train- 
ing attached to ongoing work, give them 
some transferability of their learning ex- 
perience, and improve their general em- 
ployability. 

The same thing with youth. We in this 
Administration want to try to do some- 
thing significant and meaningful in reduc- 
ing the high rate of youth unemployment, 
particularly among minority and urban 
young people. 

Some youth need work experience: 
that first attachment to the labor market, 
some idea about attitudes, modes of be- 
havior, and how to go about handling the 
first job. For some other kids, that is both 
a waste of their time and a waste of public 
expenditure. It doesn’t improve their em- 
ployability one iota. 





STEVENSON: The Administration’s pro- 
posed youth programs include both work 
experience and training programs. 


GREEN: Yes. The proposal includes a 
billion and a half dollars for youth pro- 
grams. Roughly one-third of that would 
be for Civilian Conservation Corps-type 
employment programs in parks and for- 
ests. These will be run by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior, with 
prime sponsors and ES doing recruitment. 
They would provide jobs without empha- 
sizing training and would serve rural kids 
as well as urban kids. 

Our second activity would be working 
with local governments to develop com- 
munity service youth projects. These 
might involve—to name some that have 
been tried—home weatherization, day 
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care operations, public housing mainte- 
nance, playground supervision, or work 
in environmental or energy areas. 

These projects would have a mix of on- 
the-job training and actual work. The 
ideal employment situations would put 
youth into jobs that give them marketable 
skills and some permanent attachment to 
the labor force, whether in the public or 
private sectors. 

The third and biggest part of the pack- 
age would allocate CETA funds for out- 
of-school youth programs to all the prime 
sponsors on a formula basis according to 
their youth unemployment rates, and 
would provide more CETA dollars to 
encourage innovative and experimental 
programs for out-of-school youth. 


STEVENSON: Up to now, most of the 
youth who have been served under title I 
of CETA have been in-school youth who 
got work experience rather than training. 
Is that because out-of-school kids are 
harder to serve? 


GREEN: They're the hardest to reach. 
They're turned off and haven't seen much 
help either from government or from the 
schools. Many of them probably dropped 
out of school because they didn’t find it 
meeting their needs. What they needed 
was to earn some money and get them- 
selves together. But then they came up 
against a stone wall: There are no jobs out 
there. And what does a kid know about 
the labor market? Someone who drops 
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out of school in New York doesn’t know 
what jobs are open in Flagstaff, Ariz. 


STEVENSON: Are you interested in pro- 
grams that would help kids get better 
labor market information? 


GREEN: Yes, | think they're very impor- 
tant. I'm interested in the amount of 
market information that counselors uti- 
lize, and it seems to me that a big job here 
at the Department of Labor is to work 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to improve and keep 
labor market information constantly up to 
date. At one point, the Employment Serv- 
ice had a program—it’s been cut back 
significantly—where bright, interested 
employment service counselors were as- 
signed to individual school systems. | 
think that’s a good approach. 


STEVENSON: Do you have any plans 
along those lines? 


GREEN: Not specifically, but it’s obvious 
that services have to be closer to the kids. 
If the programs are centralized in some 
downtown office or in a Federal building, 
they only pick up the folks who already 
have enough interest and motivation and 
ability to go downtown and sit and wait 
for an interview with the counselor. We 
have to get those services out where 
people most need them. 


STEVENSON: So you're talking about 
outreach? 


GREEN: Very positive outreach, active 
outreach. Programs that allow labor mar- 
ket information people to be in the 
schools. 


STEVENSON: Besides youth programs, 
what other kinds of CETA training need 
to be improved? 


GREEN: We've had a big drop in the on- 
the-job training (OJT) portion of our title | 
programs, down to 6 or 7 percent. | 
haven't become the complete bureaucrat 


66 ET A’s plans are to 
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yet so I don’t carry around all those 
figures. But the figures are low. And one 
reason is that in many cases, large em- 
ployers don’t want to play the CETA 
game. 


STEVENSON: Why not? 


GREEN: | think it’s partially because 
they don’t want to get involved in the 
local political phenomena in the CETA 
process. Second, many CETA prime 
sponsors haven't understood the local la- 
bor market as well as they should. They 
go to X-Y-Z firm because it’s located 
there and deal with the plant manager. 
But that’s not the point at which decisions 
are made. The decision is going to be 
made at the corporate headquarters in 
New York or Houston or San Francisco 
or wherever. 

One way that we in Washington can 
better assist the CETA prime sponsors is 
by working with national firms to find out 
what the training and hiring possibilities 
are, in terms of entrance as well as up- 
grading. This national input should make 
prime sponsors’ work at the local level 
easier. 


STEVENSON: So you would have ETA 
deal with national corporate headquarters 
with the notion that training policies 
would then filter down to local opera- 
tions? 


GREEN: Yes. This Government has 
made a very conscious choice to use the 
decentralized system as a major deliverer 
of employment services. With that in 
place, it seems to me that ETA’s role is to 
provide staff development, technical as- 
sistance, and other help to make that 
system work as well as it possibly can. 
And when it comes to items that have 
national scope, it seems to me that we 
can assist a local prime sponsor by under- 
standing how a large firm operates in a 
local labor market. It also makes sense 
for ETA to have discussions with national 
unions, so that unions begin to have im- 
pact in that local sphere. 


STEVENSON: What other forms of as- 
sistance can we offer at the local level? 


GREEN: Through the title III program, 
we Can point out possible new thrusts that 
prime sponsors could be involved in. We 
can use title III in a creative way because 
there are ways of looking at various parts 
of the labor market that a prime sponsor 
may be unable to take on. 

Take the question of minority women 
in professional jobs. Few prime spon- 
sors—given the kind of pressures that 
they have, and the high level of unem- 
ployment—can even begin to look at that. 
Yet, employment discrimination plays a 
very big role in barring these people from 
jobs. 

By law, of course, prime sponsors 
ought to make the disadvantaged their 
first priority. The intent of Congress was 
to design a program that first serves those 
most in need. 

But lots of other workers have prob- 
lems, and it seems to me that we should 
try to address ourselves to those and to 
some other issues that the CETA prime 
sponsors cannot. 


STEVENSON: Are you talking now about 
discrimination? 


GREEN: Sure. I'm not an economist, but 
the cost of discrimination is significant. 
Underutilization of talent, of trained peo- 
ple, expends a great deal of money. 


STEVENSON: Do you foresee ETA mak- 
ing any organizational changes or activity 
changes to upgrade equal employment 
opportunity (EEO) activity? 


GREEN: Very much so. It’s not just 
because I’m black, but I think it’s incredi- 
ble that the major training arm in the 
Department of Labor, and possibly within 
the Government, does not now have as its 
highest priority its own internal upgrading 
of its staff and the wide utilization of a 
pool of people around the country—of 
whatever sex and race—to participate in 
that delivery system. 
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Both Secretary Marshall and I come 
out of operations that put great premium 
on providing opportunities for minorities 
and women, and I certainly don’t plan to 
sit here and not make some significant 
changes in those areas. 





STEVENSON: What about upgrading 
EEO activities in CETA enrollments and 
staffing patterns? 


GREEN: Any redesign of CETA through 
legislative changes has to have a manda- 
tory affirmative action EEO requirement. 
To have that be solely on a voluntary 
basis, particularly given the amount of 
public dollars we have going through that 
system, is incredible. It seems to me that 
if we can apply EEO criteria to construc- 
tion unions to try and have them do right, 
we certainly can apply them to our own 
CETA apparatus. 


STEVENSON: Will you recommend such 
criteria for the next CETA legislative 
change? 


GREEN: | certainly will. And Ill push 
very hard to see that it gets accepted. 


STEVENSON: Moving to another Depart- 
ment of Labor concern, what are ETA’s 
plans in the apprenticeship area? 


GREEN: ETA’s plans are to make ap- 
prenticeship the best thing since soap. 


STEVENSON: How? 


GREEN: Well, we're going to look at 
some areas other than construction for 
apprenticeship. The medical area might 
be one. And the service industry—every- 
body needs to have cars repaired, but 
there is very little integration in our whole 
system of automobile dealers and small 
repair shops. There is a series of occupa- 
tions that lend themselves to an appren- 
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ticeship approach. That is, a regularized 
training mode, incremental increases in 
salary, and at some point, a determination 
that the person is beyond entry-level job 
performance and ready to go out into the 
world as a master mechanic. 

The big problem is going to be that an 
apprenticeship system seems to work best 
when a group of employers participate in 
it, because they involve themselves in the 
training mode, in the hiring process, and 
in evaluation. 

But apprenticeship in general should 
also have public input. This can’t be just 
an exchange among private parties. Public 
involvement on apprenticeship commit- 
tees is important because it brings in 
another view of what the market is like or 
what an occupation is like or what the job 
prospects are. | advocate that joint ap- 
prenticeship committees, regardless of 
their occupational areas, consider bring- 
ing in public members. 


STEVENSON: Do you think there will be 
any problem in getting employers inter- 
ested in setting up apprenticeship areas in 
new fields? 


GREEN: One of the big things construc- 
tion employers get is the Davis-Bacon 
waiver. They're able to pay less than the 
top wage for an entry-level person. That 
makes a lot more sense than a direct tax 
incentive to a firm for hiring because it’s a 
permanent attachment, something you 
can point to. 


STEVENSON: That would require new 
legislation, right? 


GREEN: Right. And we are considering 
new legislation in the apprenticeship area. 


STEVENSON: Would a change enable 
employers to pay less than the prevailing 
wage? 


GREEN: Something like that, although 
we haven't worked out the wage factor 
yet. But we are considering new legisla- 
tion that allows us to widen the appren- 


ticeship concern and to look at things like 
modular training, to be able to do things 
on various tracks, since different indus- 
tries will respond to different training 
modes. 

We have a series of interests here. We 
want to improve employability of minori- 
ties and women coming into apprentice- 
ship, and by the same token, we want to 
expand apprenticeship in general. Ob- 
viously, if we expand apprenticeship, we 
can also begin to serve a broader base. 


STEVENSON: Let me switch to another 
area: Unemployment among veterans. 
What problems prevent young veterans 
from getting jobs? 


GREEN: A large portion of them are 
black or brown. They’re in large cities, 
and they face some of the same employ- 
ment problems that other nonwhites face. 
The other thing is that there wasn’t uni- 
versal conscription among the young peo- 
ple who served in Vietnam. So some folks 
who didn’t go into service made up time 
that a lot of guys lost. And the process of. 
participating was kind of a downer for a 
number of the folks that were over there. 
They came back feeling discouraged and 
hopeless, and they didn’t find a lot of 
folks working hard to help them over- 
come all that. 


STEVENSON: How far along is ETA in 
getting the new Help Through Industrial 
Retraining and Employment (HIRE) pro- 
gram for veterans underway? 


GREEN: Pretty far along. We’ ve finalized 
discussions with some of the large corpo- 
rations that are going to form our steering 
committee, which will consist of labor, 
veterans’ organizations, and the business 
world. By the time this interview is pub- 
lished, we will have kicked it off. 


STEVENSON: Do you have any plans at 
this point for new rural initiatives? 


GREEN: I'm making some staff appoint- 
ments with this in mind. One of our major 





areas will be to study whether our rural 
programs are fitting the real needs out 
there. When I worked with the National 
Rural Center, we looked at a number of 
balance-of-State prime sponsors and Em- 
ployment Service operations to see how 
they're coordinated. In some rural locali- 
ties, the balance-of-State sponsor is the 
major CETA deliverer. We need to know 
more about this activity. 

There is no reason why we should have 
as many splintered activities concerning 
rural and migrant farmworkers as we do 
now; we need a comprehensive rural di- 
rection. Now if we're not giving local 
agencies enough tools to work with in 











66 No matter how great 
we get here in Washing- 
ton, the cutting edge is 
whether we can deliver 
the goods out there. 99 


rural areas, that’s an issue that ETA can 
improve on. That's the strength of the 
decentralized system; it allows us to have 
a microeconomic approach to structural 
unemployment—allows programs to be 
targeted to local labor market needs. 


STEVENSON: So you don’t think that 
national efforts to target programs for 
specific groups conflict with the decen- 
tralized approach? 


GREEN: Not at all. | think that targeting 
gives CETA sponsors some guidance as 
to where priorities can be placed. The 
idea is not to usurp their local program 











design, but to give them some help and 
information that we have here. 


STEVENSON: Can ETA improve on get- 
ting this help and information to the prime 
sponsors? 


GREEN: Our main carrier of the message 
is our regional system. And our regions 
have to be equipped to understand our 
program learning experience. We can 
probably raise the quality of regional op- 
erations by trying to standardize their 
training. 


STEVENSON: The Federal Representa- 
tive is the regional person who deals 
directly with the prime sponsor, and peo- 
ple I’ve talked to in the field indicate that 
Fed Reps differ tremendously in terms of 
what they can do, what their outlook is, 
what they think their function is, and how 
well they know the many parts of the 
program that they have to advise prime 
sponsors about. 


GREEN: We know that there are qualita- 
tive differences among those folks and 
that some do very well. I think it is 
possible to learn from those who've done 
well by looking at their techniques. | have 
some ideas of my own as to what works 
well, and I'd like to try to integrate all 
these things into the training and supervi- 
sion of Fed Reps. 


STEVENSON: Do you see this as an 
important issue? 


GREEN: | see it as most important, par- 
ticularly when you consider that the 
Administration's economic stimulus pack- 
age will probably double or triple prime 
sponsors’ activities in the field. No matter 
how great we get here in Washington, the 
cutting edge is whether we can deliver the 
goods out there. I might turn out to be a 
budding genius or a blooming fool, but if 
the local pieces are not coordinated and 
don't get sufficient technical assistance 
when they need it, the program will fall 
apart. O 
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The International Association of Fire 
Fighters, AFL-CIO, will train 890 minority 
group members to pass examinations for fire- 
fighting jobs in Atlanta, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Nashville, Oakland, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Wichita, and Seattle. 
Funded under title III of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, participants in 
this l-year, $454,815 program will receive 
up to 16 weeks of special tutoring to pre- 
pare them for civil service tests. 


* * * 


Alexis Herman, director of the Department 
of Labor's Women's Bureau, urged Congress to 
require employers to include pregnancy in 
their medical disability plans. Said Herman, 
"Tt is the Department of Labor's conviction 
that discrimination based on pregnancy is 
discrimination based on sex." She testified 
before the House Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities in support of a bill which 
would reverse the Supreme Court's December 
1976 ruling that disability plans which ex- 
clude pregnancy do not discriminate on the 
basis of sex in violation of title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 


kt k & 

John H. Fanning was named by the White 
House to replace Betty Southard Murphy as 
chairperson of the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB). Fanning, the senior member of 
the board and a Democrat, has_ served with 
the agency since his appointment by President 
Eisenhower in 1957. He is the first person 
named to NLRB by Presidents of both political 
parties. He was reappointed to the agency by 
Presidents Kennedy (1962); Johnson (1967); 
and Nixon (1972). He served as acting chair- 
person for a short period prior to President 
Ford's appointment of Murphy, a Republican, 
in 1975. 


* * * 


Women last year made up 36.2 percent of 
the civilian labor force, up from 29.4 per- 


cent, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported. 





To upgrade and improve the enforcement of 
equal employment opportunity (EEO) laws 
governing Federal contractors and subcontrac- 
tors, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall began 
a review of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (OFCP). "This administra- 
tion firmly believes in equal employment op- 
portunity," Marshall said. "Our goal is to 
make sure that existing laws are enforced vig- 
orously, efficiently, and fairly." Federal 
contractors and subcontractors are prohibited 
from discrimination in employment on the basis 
of race, sex, ethnic background, or religion. 
In addition, discrimination against Vietnam- 
era and disabled veterans and handicapped 
workers is prohibited (WORKLIFE, May 1977). 


* * * 


Under a contract with the Department of 
Labor, the Teamsters union will recruit and 
train 100 jobless persons in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey for jobs as tractor- 
trailer drivers, paying $5 an hour or more. 
The $321,895 contract is authorized under 
title III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, administered by the Employment 
and Training Administration. Trainees will 
receive 8 weeks of classroom instruction; 
priority will be given to Vietnam-era veterans 
and minority-group members. 


Responding to the needs of job applicants 
and employers alike, the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies (ICESA), Inc., 
in cooperation with the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice produced a 16mm documentary movie on how 
to keep America working. The 20-minute color 
film, entitled "Jobs," shows the progress and 
impact of the employment service from out- 
dated offices to modern Job Service centers. 
The film will help students learn about employ- 
ment counseling and how job finding services 
are provided by local public employment offi- 
ces. It will also allow supervisors and em- 
ployees to compare their local public employ- 
ment service system to others around the coun- 
try. Further information may be obtained by 
writing to ICESA, Inc., Rm. 1242, Munsey Bldg., 
1329 E Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20004. 
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Select National CE TA 
Programs for Youth 


The basic public mechanism for providing jobs and innova- 
tive job-related services to youth is the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA). During the 18 months 
from July 1, 1975 to December 31, 1976, 55 percent of the more 
than 2.3 million individuals who received training under title | 
of CETA were under 22 years old. The median age for all title | 
enrollees during that period was 21. More than 20 percent of 
nearly | million persons who held public service jobs under 
title II and VI also fell into that age group. 

Many of today’s youth employment programs are modifica- 
tions of the old Neighborhood Youth Corps Program designed 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
which was superseded by CETA in 1973. To implement new 
plans for putting America’s youth to work, President Carter 
turned to CETA. (See The Nation’s Youth: An Employment 
Perspective on page 13.) 

Although work experience is viewed as the traditional 


Prime Sponsor Program Title 


human resources program activity for youth, 30,000 more title 
I enrollees were participating in classroom training than work 
experience at the start of calendar year 1977. 

Many State, city, and county governments acting as prime 
sponsors of CETA programs tailor youth services to their own 
communities, particularly by coupling work experience with 
other activities such as classroom training and by targeting 
services to such problems as drug and alcohol abuse. 

To encourage the development of even more effective youth 
programs, in October of last year the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration (ETA) of the Department of Labor an- 
nounced a competition for discretionary funds under CETA 
title III for model projects known as the National Program for 
Selected Population Segments. Sixteen of the prime sponsor 
proposals selected were geared to the needs of youth. The 
following is a compilation of those projects funded at a total of 
$4.2 million: 


Funding Description 





New Haven LMA 
Consortium 

161 Church Street , 

New Haven, Conn. 06901 


for Youth 


Employment and Training 


Provides upgrading of job skills 
through on-the-job training in 
housing repair, machine operation 
and repair, and other industrial jobs 
for 45 youth who are dropouts. 





Broome County, N.Y. 
Box 1766 
Binghamton, N.Y. 13902 


Youth Employment 


Development Program 


Provides career awareness and job 
skills by exposing 215 dropouts to a 
variety of jobs in business, health 
care, engine and appliance repair, 
and offset printing. 





Pinellas/ St. Petersburg 
Consortium 

Pinellas County Courthouse 

315 Haven Street 

Clearwater, Fla. 33516 


Vocational Assistance Center 


$318,761 Provides 500 young ex-offenders 
vocational orientation and skill 
training in classroora and on-the-job 
training and work experience in a 
variety of fields including 
construction, maintenance, and 
repair. 





Balance of State, Georgia 
501 Pulliam Street, Room 525 
Atlanta, Ga. 30312 


Youth 


Training Program for Rural 


$400,000 Offers 100 rural youth, many of 
them dropouts, training in 
agricultural equipment operation, 
servicing, and repair as well as other 
agricultural jobs; the training is 
offered at a rural skills center in 
Tifton, Ga., operated by the 


University of Georgia. 
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Prime Sponsor Program Title Funding Description 

City of Cincinnati Preparation and Employment $391 ,668 Provides 120 young ex-offenders 

801 Linn Street, Room 201 Program for Special Youth counseling on returning to school as 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45102 (PEPSY) well as offering work experience in 
a variety of skills including TV 
repair, auto repair, welding, and 
diesel engine repair. 

Portage County, Ohio Offenders and Dropouts $361,186 Offers 32 youthful ex-offenders and 

206 Quaker Square Rehabilitation Program dropouts counseling, other 

Akron, Ohio 44308 supportive services, and work 
experience in construction, 
maintenance, and cleaning of streets. 

City of New Orleans Employment and Training $369,230 Prepares 325 youth, some of whom 

City Hall, Room 8E06 for Youth are dropouts, for jobs in health care, 

1300 Perdido Street skilled crafts, and service industries 

New Orleans, La. 70112 through classroom instruction. 

Balance of State, N.M. Youth Selected Segment $369,230 Trains 120 youth to assist other 

P.O. Box 4218 needy young persons in classroom 

Santa Fe, N.M. 87502 tutoring, youth advocacy, and 
youth-parent problem solving. 

Cameron County, Tex. Employment and Training $286,646 Offers employment assistance 

1156 E. Elizabeth Street for Youth through classroom instruction, work 

Third Floor experience, and on-the-job training 

Brownsville, Tex. 78520 in a variety of areas including 
construction and maintenance to 160 
youth with school problems. 

St. Louis County Youth Career Development $103,600 Trains 10 youth to serve as 

555 St. Brentwood Blvd. Project counselors and placement aides for 

Clayton, Mo. 63105 other needy youth in Employment 
Service offices. 

City of Springfield National Program for $150,335 Offers 190 potential dropouts 

299 East Commercial Selected Population counseling and vocational training to 

Springfield, Mo. 65802 Segments Youth Project induce them to remain in school. 

Jefferson County Youth Employment Project $140,505 Offers 110 youth in and out of 

7625 W. Sth Avenue school an introduction to the world 

Lakewood, Colo. 80226 of work through classroom 
instruction and on-the-job 
experience. 

Pueblo County, Colo. Pilot Project for Youth $ 56,975 Provides career exploration, job 

720 N. Main Street Employment survival, and consumer education 

Suite 320 for 35 youth through classroom 

Pueblo, Colo. 81003 instruction, counseling, and part- 
time jobs to induce them to remain 
in school. 

Alameda County, Calif. Youth Drug Using Program $125,401 Provides counseling, classroom 

22738 Mission Blvd. instruction, work experience, and 

Hayward, Calif. 94541 other supportive services to 40 
dropouts who have drug-usage 
problems. 

Honolulu City/County Youth Employability $260,000 Offers 266 young dropouts 

Honolulu Municipal Building Program counseling and work experience to 

Honolulu, Hawaii enhance employability. 

Pierce County Career Guidance $400,000 Provides career counseling and 


Professional Building 
Room 302 

705 South 9th Street 
Tacoma, Wash. 98405 
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work experience to 317 youth, some 
of whom are dropouts, to enhance 
employability in construction, 
maintenance, and other fields. 








The Nation’s 
Youth: An 
Kamployment 
Perspective 


by Diane N. Westcott 


Photo by Paul Conklin 


The Nation's youth, possessing few 
marketable skilis and almost no work 
experience, face severe difficulties in find- 
ing meaningful employment, as evidenced 
by their chronically high unemployment 
rates and concentration in low-paying 
jobs. And, over the last few years, their 
job market problems intensified when the 
economy went into its severest recession 
since World War II. While a majority of 
young people eventually shift from part- 
time, intermittent work to full-time, year- 
round employment, many can’t because 
they lack the hasic skills that employers 
seek. Those youth who have encountered 
serious difficulties in obtaining regular 
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Youth 


jobs—or have become so discouraged as 
to have ceased looking for work—often 
require special assistance in occupational 
training and job placement services to be 
successful in their search for jobs. 

During the 1950°s and early 1960's at- 
tention was focused on the rising unem- 
ployment of youth, and programs such as 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps were established under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 to 
provide work experience and training for 
school dropouts and disadvantaged youth. 
However, with two recessions during the 
1970°s—periods in which adult workers 
experienced very high jobless rates—pub- 
lic resources were shifted away from the 
labor market problems of youth toward 
efforts aimed at providing jobs and finan- 
cial assistance to unemployed adults, 
most of them heads of households or 
primary wage earners. 

Less than three months ago, citing 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Depression-era recovery programs, Presi- 
dent Carter announced a plan to combat 
youth unemployment. In a formal mes- 
sage to Congress, Mr. Carter asked for a 
$1.5 billion jobs program to provide jobs 
and training for nearly 300,000 of the 3.4 
million unemployed Americans younger 
than 25. While the Carter program was 
widely perceived as a type of Youth 
Conservation Corps aimed at the mainte- 
nance of public lands, it is much broader 
and takes account of youth in both metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas. 

Specifically, three new initiatives were 
proposed. First, the President requested 
$350 million to create 35,000 jobs in a 
National Youth Conservation Corps— 
reminiscent of Mr. Roosevelt's Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) that would 
employ 16- to 24-year-olds in conserva- 
tion and maintenance of public parks, 
forests, and recreation areas. Similarly, 
$250 million was requested to place 
30,000 youth 16 to 19-years old in Youth 
Community Conservation and Improve- 
ment Projects to improve urban neighbor- 
hoods and rural communities. The bulk of 
the requested funds—$900 million—would 
establish a Youth Employment and Train- 
ing Program under the existing mecha- 
nisms of the Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) that would set up job-place- 
ment and training programs for 138,000 
disadvantaged youth aged 16 to 21 years 
who are out of school and out of work. In 
addition to these measures, the President 
requested new funds to double the size of 
the Job Corps, which provides residential 
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rable 1. Labor force status of teenagers, by sex, 
race, and type of area, 1976 annual averages 


{ Numbers in thousands] 





All teenage workers 


Males 


Females 





Employment status and area Total 


White Black Total 


White 


Black Total White Black 





Central Cities 
Civilian noninstitutional population 4,521 
Civilan labor force 2.285 
Participation rate (%) 50.5 
Employed L751 
Unemployed 33) 
Unemployed rate(%) ______ 23.4 
Not in labor force 2.236 


3,178 
1,802 
56.7 
1.464 
338 
18.8 
1,376 


Suburbs 
Civilian noninstitutional population 6,652 
Civilian labor force 3,843 
Participation rate(%) 57.8 
Employed S.U55 
Unemployed 687 
Unemployment rate(™) 17.9 
Not in labor force 2.808 


6.149 
3,631 
59.1 
3,015 
617 
17.0 
2.518 


Nonmetropolitan Areas 


Civilian noninstitutional population 5,254 
Civilian labor force 2.842 
Participation rate(% ) 54.1 
Employed 2,363 
Unemployed 479 
Unemployment rate(%) ____ 16.9 

Not in labor force 2.411 


4.626 
2.606 
56.3 
2.205 
402 
15.4 
2,019 


1.245) 2,209 
443 1.206 
35.6 54.6 
256 «912 
188 294 
42.4 24.4 
802 1,003 


402 3,287 
167 2.013 
41.5 61.2 
103 1.643 
64 370 
38.3 18.4 
236 1,274 


579 2.643 
210 1.613 
36.3 61.0 
139 1,350 

71 264 
33.8 16.4 
369 1.030 


1.567 
948 
60.5 
756 
19] 
20.1 
619 


3,046 
1,903 
62.5 
1.570 
334 
17.6 
1.143 


PI 7 
1.477 
63.5 
Pa? 
224 
15.2 
850 


594 
236 
39.7 
138 
98 
41.5 
357 


190 
85 
44.7 
50 
34 
40.0 
106 


294 
122 
41.5 
88 
34 

Pa Be 
172 


2.312 L6H 
1,079 854 
46.7 53.0 
838 706 
241 = 147 
22.3 EF 
1.233 758 


3,364 
1.831 
54.4 
1.514 
317 
17.3 
1.534 


3,104 
1.728 
3D,7 


2.609 
1,228 
47.1 
1.013 
215 
Lee, 
1.381 


1129 
49.1 
952 
176 
1.7 
1,169 


651 
207 
31.8 
118 
89 
43.0 
4st 


213 
82 
38.5 
52 
30 





NOTE: Totals include data for workers not classified as white or black. 


Table 3. Employed teenagers, by occupation group, sex, race, 


and type of area, 1976 annual averages 


(Percent distribution) 


Occupation 


Number employed (in thousands) 
Total __ 
White collar workers ae 
Professional and technical _____________- 
Managers and administrators, except farm 


Blue collar workers : ; 
Craft and kindred workers 
Operatives, except transport 
Tranport equipment operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 

Farm workers 





171 


Total 


100% 
38.5 

2.6 

BS 
10.1 


Central Cities 


912 
100% 
20.7 
Ze 
1.9 
7.4 


9:2 
49.8 
8.8 





838 
100% 
319 
Dal 
0.7 
12.9 
41.2 
9.4 
0.7 
5.8 
0.5 
2.4 
32.5 
0.2 





~~ Black & 


Males Females White 


1.464 
100% 
39.3 
Zo 
1.4 
10.7 
24.6 
30.5 
OB, 
10.0 


other 


287 
100% 








Table 2. Full- and part-time status of employed teenagers, 
by type of area, 1976 annual averages 


{Percent distribution] 


Status 


Number employed (in thousands) 
Total 

Full-time schedules 

Part time for economic reasons 

Voluntarily part time 


education and training for hardcore un- 
employed youth of both sexes by teaching 
them basic skills in an environment re- 
moved from their home surroundings. 

President Carter's emphasis on unem- 
ployed youth is well directed. No signifi- 
cant progress toward the goal of full em- 
ployment can be made if the employment 
problems of the Nation's youth are ig- 
nored. On the average in 1976, 1.7 million 
teenagers aged 16 to 19 years were unable 
to find jobs; and their unemployment rate, 
at 19 percent, was almost three times that 
for persons 20 years and over. Perhaps 
the best indication of the problems faced 
by teenagers is that 16 to 19-year-olds 
accounted for about one-tenth of the Na- 
tion’s labor force in 1976, but almost one- 
fourth of the unemployed. 


Suburbs 


Black & 


Total Males Females White other 


141 
100% 


1.514 
100% 

SEI 

ZF 


33155 
100% 

St 

2.4 


1,643 
100% 
17.4 


zal 


3.015 
100% 
33.9 
2.4 
1.3 
10.2 
20.0 
31.6 
5.6 
10.2 


2.363 


Nonmetro- 
Central politan 
cities 


Suburbs 


3,155 
100.0% 


40.7 
9.4 
49.9 


1,751 

100.0% 
43.5 
10.2 
46.3 


Youth' unemployment is universally 
high, but variations by area of residence 
are evident and can be useful in analyzing 
today’s youth job market. To this end, a 
study was made of the labor force charac- 
teristics of the Nation's 16.4 million teen- 
agers for three types of areas—central 
cities, suburbs, and nonmetropolitan 
areas. This investigation utilized metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan area data 
gathered through the Current Population 
Survey during 1976 and focused on parti- 
cipation and employment patterns. Metro- 
politan areas have been divided into cen- 
tral cities and suburban rings (known 
technically as Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas, or SMSA’s?). Areas that 
did not meet the criteria established for 
SMSA’s were classed as nonmetropoli- 


Nonmetropolitan Areas 
Black & 
White other 


159 
100% 


Males 


1,350 
100% 
11.6 
Sg 
ES 
4.3 
4.2 
56.9 
10.3 
vA 
4.4 
Be 
1.3 


Total Females 
1.013 

100% 
38.8 
28 
0.4 
8.6 
27.3 
15.6 
1.6 
10.9 
0.5 
2.6 
41.9 


2a 
100 
Bae 
fait. 
0.9 
6.3 
14.5 
38.8 
6.8 


100% 
233 
+ 


tan. including both farm and nonfarm 
populations: according to the 1970 Census 
definition of farms. 12 percent of the 
nonmetropolitan population live on farms. 


Population and labor force status 


The concentration of the civilian popu- 
lation in the United States results in more 
teenagers living in the suburbs—6.7 mil- 
lion in 1976—than in either of the other 
two areas. The central cities contained 4.5 
million teenagers. and the remaining 5.3 
million resided in nonmetropolitan areas. 
In marked contrast to the total number. 
more than half of the 2.6 million black 
youth lived in central cities. while less 
than one-fifth lived in the suburbs and the 
balance in nonmetropolitan areas. In each 
of these types of areas. however. teenag- 
ers constituted roughly 10 percent of the 
overall labor force. 

Participation in the labor force. Nation- 
ally, about 55 percent of all teenagers 
participated in the labor force in 1976. but 
there were distinct area variations. Youth 
in the suburbs exhibited somewhat 
greater participation in the labor force 
than those in nonmetropolitan areas and 
the central cities. (See table 1.) 

The overall participation rates for black 
and white youth show rather pronounced 
differences, with blacks having consist- 
ently lower rates than whites. Black teen- 
agers in the suburbs had a higher partici- 
pation rate than their counterparts in 
other areas; white teenagers had roughly 
similar rates in each of the areas. The 
largest difference between these two 
groups was in the central city areas, 
where black youth traditionally experi- 
ence great difficulty in finding jobs. Over- 
all, it is likely that the poorer employment 
opportunities for black youth exert a neg- 
ative influence on their participation in 
the labor force. * 

The lowest participation rate among 
male teenagers in 1976 was in the central 
city areas (55 percent), while for young 
women participation was equally low in 
the cities and nonmetropolitan areas (47 
percent). Young male participation was 61 
percent in both suburban and nonmetro- 





' In this article. the terms “teenagers” and “youth” are used 
interchangeably to refer to the 16 to 19-year old group 

? To be classified as an SMSA, an urban area must include at 
least: (a) one city with 50,000 inhabitants or more, or (b) a city of at 
least 25,000, with the addition of the population of contiguous 
places, such that the entire areas has a population of at least 1,000 
persons per square mile, and. in toto. constitutes for general 
economic and social purposes a single community of at least 
50,000. For more complete information on the definition of a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, see the Federal Informa- 
tion Processing Standards Publication on SMSA’s published in 
June 1974. The data described in this article relate to metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas existing at the time of the 1970 Census 
of Population. A number of changes in boundaries of SMSA‘s have 
been made subsequently and new SMSA’s have been created, but 
these changes are not reflected in the statistics. Thus, the same 
group can be followed without a “break in series.” 

* Robert Irving Lerman, An Analysis of Youth Labor Force 
Participation. School Activity and Employment Rates. Ph.D. dis 
sertation (Cambridge. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
1970). 
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politan areas. For young women, partici- 
pation was highest in the suburbs, where 
they quite often find employment in the 
clerical field or as sales workers; occupa- 
tional opportunities of this nature are 
more restricted in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Although labor force participation 
among females is low in all areas, it is 
exceptionally low for young black 
women, who are less likely to be enrolled 
in school and more likely to be mothers. * 
Only about one-third of black teenage 
women were in the labor force in 1976, 
compared with over half of the young 
white women. 

School attendance tends to limit teen- 
age availability for employment; of the 7.5 
million not in the labor force in 1976, 
about two-thirds of the women and four- 
fifths of the men in each of the areas cited 
school attendance as their reason for non- 
participation. While attending school, 
teenagers normally make frequent en- 
trances and exits from the labor force; 
however, most will desire full-time work 
upon completion of their studies. 

Unemployment. In general, areas that 
have the lowest rate of labor force partici- 
pation also have the highest rate of unem- 
ployment. The low teenage participation 
rates undoubtedly reflect some discour- 
agement and disinclination to search for 
work on the part of those living in areas 
of high unemployment. The 1976 teenage 
unemployment rate was about 17 percent 
in the nonmetropolitan areas and about 23 
percent in the central cities. 

Both black and white youth had the 
most difficulty in obtaining jobs in central 
cities; employment opportunities were 
more favorable in nonmetropolitan areas. 
In the suburbs, more blue-collar jobs are 
available, especially for laborers and op- 
eratives. Nevertheless, the unemploy- 
ment rate for black teens was more than 
twice that of their white peers in every 
area. 

The black youth jobless rate was about 
40 percent in the central city areas, for 
males as well as females. In the nonmet- 
ropolitan areas, however, the rate was 
substantially lower for black males, but 
the rate for females was unchanged. This 
pattern of relatively lower rates for males 
in nonmetropolitan areas was also evident 
among white teenagers, though to a lesser 
degree. 

Differences by area in the duration of 
teenage unemployment were generally 
small, though the length of joblessness 
tended to be slightly ,higher in the central 


*Job Crisis for Black Youth (New York, Praeger Publishers, 
1971) 
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Allis not gloom for jobless youth. 
New employment and training 
programs with attachment to 
permanent work are brightening 
their prospects for joining and 
staying in the labor force. 
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cities. The difference by age was more 
striking; while the incidence of youth un- 
employment was considerably higher than 
that of adults, the average duration of 
unemployment was much shorter for the 
teenagers.* For example, less than a sixth 
of the jobless teenagers were unemployed 
15 weeks or more, contrasted with more 
than a third of the adult workers. This 
‘‘favorable’* contrast is more than likely a 
function of labor force discouragement— 
moving from unemployment to out of the 
labor force—rather than an indication of 
greater job market success for youth by 
moving from unemployment to employ- 
ment. Subsequently, of course, many 
reenter the labor force as unemployed. 
These factors also partly explain their 
higher jobless rates: greater movement 
into and out of the labor force. 





Employment patterns 

Teenage workers’ characteristics re- 
flect. among other things, the part-time or 
temporary nature of the jobs they hold. 
The fact that half of all employed teenag- 
ers are still in school partly accounts for 
the concentration of teens in retail estab- 
lishments, which hire a large number of 
part-time workers. Teens 18 and 19 years 
old have markedly different characteris- 
tics than younger teens and often desire 
more permanent jobs, especially if they 
have finished school. 

It has been suggested that many teenag- 
ers in the labor market have no particular 
desire to begin a lifetime vocation, but 
rather simply want a job that won't inter- 
fere too much with their studies. Subur- 
ban teenagers. who are most likely to be 
attending school. are also most likely to 
choose part-time work. Nevertheless. a 
large proportion of young people work or 
want to work full time. (See table 2.) This 
is particularly true in nonmetropolitan 
areas, Where almost SO percent of the 
teenagers were working full time and an- 
other 10 percent had part-time jobs but 
desired full-time work. A recent study 
indicates that teenagers’ part-time work 
experiences have little relationship to the 
jobs they obtain when they subsequently 
reenter the labor force on a full-time 
basis.° In other words, the odd jobs a 





Edward Kalachek lists three reasons for this in The Youth 
Labor Market: youth make up a smaller percentage of the long 
term unemployed because (1) they may be less selective in taking a 
job, (2) many have the option of ‘*dropping out” without adverse 
consequences because their parents are still assuming financial 
responsibility for them, and (3) many more are willing and eager to 
have seasonal employment 

"S$. J. Carroll, Part-time Experience and the Transition from 
School to Work (Santa Monica, Cal., Rand Corp.. 1970) 

* Gelvin Stevenson, Determinants of the Occupational Employ 
ment of Black and White Male Teenagers. Ph.D. dissertation (St 
Louis, Mo., Washington University. 1973) 

~ See Michael D. Ornstein. Entry Into the American Labor 
Force (Toronto, York University. 1976 
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person holds as a teenager typically do 
little to determine one’s future occupa- 
tion, though they may be extremely useful 
in conditioning young people to the rigors 
and nature of the world of work. 

Industry variations. Teenagers appear 
to be somewhat limited in their industrial 
versatility. Statutory restrictions exclud- 
ing persons under age 18 from certain 
hazardous occupations are among the ob- 
stacles encountered. Trade is the major 
source of jobs for all teenagers, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan areas, where it 
accounts for well over two-fifths of teen- 
age employment. Retail trade industries, 
for example, concentrate where the peo- 
ple are, in high-density city and residen- 
tial areas. The service industries are an- 
other major source of jobs for teenagers; 
trade and services together provide about 
70 percent of the jobs youth land in 
metropolitan areas and almost 60 percent 
in nonmetropolitan areas. Of the other 
divisions, manufacturing and government 
employ the bulk of the remaining teenage 
workers in each of the three areas. 

Government plays a large role in em- 
ploying black youth; in 1976, it hired 
proportionately more blacks than whites 
in every area. In the central cities, gov- 
ernment jobs accounted for more than 20 
percent of black teenage employment but 
for only 6 percent of whites. The public 
sector, especially the Federal Govern- 
ment, makes concerted efforts to hire 
disadvantaged youth in areas of high un- 
employment, including offering summer 
jobs. 

Occupational composition. Area of res- 
idence has a strong influence on the jobs 
held by young men and women. Concen- 
tration in white-collar jobs (mostly clerical 
and sales) is heavy in metropolitan areas, 
particularly in the central cities. In non- 
metropolitan areas, there is a greater con- 
centration of blue-collar and farm jobs; 
service occupations account for more 
than a fourth of the jobs in all areas. (See 
table 3.) 

Although the occupational distributions 
of white and black youth differ, they are 
surprisingly similar within each type of 
area. For both groups, employment op- 
portunities are generally restricted to the 
clerical and service fields and to laborer 
and operative jobs. Although much has 
been said of the inability of black youth to 
enter white-collar occupations in the same 
proportions as their white counterparts, ‘ 
in the central-city areas where a large 
majority of black teenagers reside, about 
39 percent of the employed white youth 
and 35 percent of employed blacks had 
white-collar jobs in 1976. White-collar 


jobs are harder to find outside of the 


cities, especially for black youth, but 
blue-collar positions are more numerous 
for both groups. About two-fifths of both 
white and black teens in the nonmetropol- 
itan areas held blue-collar jobs. Because 
they have few occupational skills, most 
youth in blue-collar occupations worked 
as nonfarm laborers or operatives, regard- 
less of the area in which they lived. 
Although these findings do not refute the 
well-established perception that black 
teens suffer major setbacks in their search 
for employment, they do demonstrate that 
(1) the occupations of teenagers appear to 
be determined largely by the type of area 
of residence and (2) teenage occupational 
differences by race stem to a great extent 
from geographical differences rather than 
from other considerations. 

Sharp differences in the occupational 
distributions for men and women run 
along traditional lines. More than half of 
the young males were employed in blue- 
collar jobs in every area, most as nonfarm 
laborers. Farmwork, which naturally was 
almost nonexistent in the metropolitan 
areas, accounted for 16 percent of the 
jobs held by male teenagers in nonmetro- 
politan areas. White-collar and service 
work together accounted for half of the 
male employment in the central cities and 
about a quarter of the jobs in nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

The employment of female teenagers 
was just as concentrated as that of males, 
but in different occupations. Three-fifths 
of the employed female teenagers in the 
central cities held white-collar jobs, pri- 
marily clerical; two-fifths of those in non- 
metropolitan areas had white-collar jobs. 
Between 30 and 40 percent, depending on 
the area, were engaged as service work- 
ers. 

This study confirms several well-known 
assumptions—that teenagers have a very 
high incidence of unemployment, that 
black youth are hit harder by joblessness 
relative to their white counterparts, and 
that the unemployment situation of teen- 
agers is worse in the central cities than 
elsewhere. But it also shows that if the 
sex of an individual is taken into account, 
there is little difference in the type of first 
jobs obtained by whites and blacks in 
their teenage years.* In other words, the 
occupational employment patterns dis- 
cussed here show that the jobs offered to 
and taken by teenagers are determined to 
a much greater extent by sex than by 
race. O 





Diane N. Westcott is an economist in the 
Office of Current Employment Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. A related article by 
this author appeared in the July 1976 Monthly 
Labor Review. 











obs for Indians Who Dont 
Want Handouts 


by Rita Valeo and Michael J. Walker 


On their reservation in northwestern 
Wisconsin, many proud Oneida Indians 
are unemployed and need help in qualify- 
ing ior and finding jobs, but they are not 
looking for charity from Washington. 
They want to work for the Federal assist- 
ance they are receiving and make it work 
for them. They are getting that opportu- 
nity through the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA). 

The Oneida Indian Reservation, unlike 
some Indian settlements, is not a continu- 
ous expanse of land. It consists of small 
Indian-owned plots interspersed like 


squares on a checkerboard among middle- 
class, white-owned farms. 

In the early part of the 19th century the 
Oneidas owned several hundred thousand 
acres of this fertile land, then mostly 
forest, which they bought from the Men- 
ominee Indians after migrating from New 
York State. A series of land transactions 
and treaties reduced their holdings to the 
current 2,600-acre reservation, situated 
just outside Green Bay and Brown Coun- 
ties. Originally, about 650 Oneidas settled 
in this area; today there are 7,000 tribal 
members in the United States and 3,000 
of them live on or near the reservation. 


The reservation population is growing 
rapidly as increasing numbers of dis- 
persed Oneidas decide to return to Wis- 
consin. 

Although they are surrounded by some 
of the State’s most productive land for 
growing corn and hay and raising dairy 


‘cows and cattle, very few of the Oneidas 


own enough acreage to farm for income, 
and many are living in poverty. While the 
unemployment rate for whites in the area 
is currently 5.7 percent, 20 percent of the 
Oneida Indians are unemployed. 

The Oneidas have chosen self suffi- 
ciency as the means to relieve their eco- 
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nomic plight. With this as their goal, they 
are making use of Federal, State, and 
county assistance to develop a variety of 
needed social services and businesses. 
Their strategy is clear. “‘We want jobs, 
moneymaking enterprises, and equal op- 
portunity, not handouts,’ says Purcell 
Powless, chairman of the Oneida Tribal 
Council. *‘We have accepted the assist- 
ance as temporary so that we can, like 
other Americans, achieve long-term goals 
of serving society productively and profit- 
ably.” 

Of the $1.4 million the tribe is receiving 
from Federal agencies, Powless singles 
out $414,000 coming from the Department 
of Labor (DOL) under the provisions of 
CETA as “key money” he hopes will 
lead to permanent jobs for many unem- 
ployed Oneidas. 

In fiscal 1977 the tribe is receiving 
CETA money under the following provi- 
sions: $294,000, through the Indian and 
Native American Program, administered 
directly by the Employment and Training 
Administration Program (ETA), funded 
under titles II, III, and VI; $60,000, 
through the Governor of Wisconsin pro- 
vided by a balance-of-State arrangement, 
funded under titles I, Il, and VI; and 
$60,000 through the Outagamie County 
prime sponsor, funded under titles I and 
VI. 

By providing a source of income, train- 
ing, work experience and community 
services through public service jobs, this 
assistance responds directly to the tribe's 
most pressing needs. 

About 150 tribal members are partici- 
pating in CETA programs in fiscal 1977; 
30 percent of them are between the ages 
of 16 and 21, 45 percent are between 22 
and 46, and the remaining 25 percent are 
45 and older. Sixty percent of all enrollees 
are women, an indication that many 
Oneida women want to join the work 
force. 

Currently, unemployed and underem- 
ployed tribal members are participating in 
four separate CETA programs: classroom 
study and training, on-the-job training 
(OJT), work experience, and public serv- 
ice employment. 

The classroom study and training pro- 
gram provides high school remedial in- 
struction which prepares enrollees to earn 
General Educational Development (GED) 
high school equivalency certificates and 
offers courses in law enforcement, auto 
repair, welding, medical office manage- 





CETA pays Amos Christjohn to teach 
preschoolers the Oneida language. 
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ment, nursing home skills, and food prep- 
aration. 

The OJT program is designed to de- 
velop competence in carpentry, servicing 
and repair of electrical appliances, ma- 
chine tool operation, and welding. CETA 
OJT carpentry and electrician trainees 
worked on a multipurpose building con- 
structed in 1975 by the Oneida Tribal 
Development Corporation, a tribal enter- 
prise, and are now permanently employed 
by the corporation. 

Work experience projects give young 
CETA participants an opportunity to ex- 
plore a number of fields. A program con- 
ducted last summer provided income and 
experience in farming, construction, and 
clerical work for 55 youth between 14 and 
21 years old. A winter program offered 
this year employed high school students 
to tutor younger children in reading, Eng- 
lish, math, and the sciences. It is hoped 
that the extra attention the children re- 
ceive from the tutors will encourage them 
to continue their education through high 
school. 

During the 1976-1977 school year, four 
young persons enrolled in a work experi- 
ence program served as elementary 
school assistants while studying for teach- 
ing degrees at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Green Bay. One of these assistants 
also instructed preschool children in the 
Oneida language, and all four hope to 
teach the tribal language in the Outagamie 
and Brown Counties’ school systems 
when they become certified teachers. 

CETA public service jobs benefit the 
community, as well as the participants, in 
a number of ways. Two Oneida men are 
serving as police officers in Brown and 
Outagamie Counties and have a good 
chance of achieving permanent positions. 

Another benefit made possible through 
public service employment is a lively 
newspaper called **Kali Wisaks’’ (“she 
who gathers news’’), produced and dis- 
tributed by an Oneida woman. The paper 
has been so well received that Powless 
and other tribal leaders are seeking per- 
manent funding for it from a foundation. 

Other Oneida Indians who hold CETA 
public service jobs include an accounting 
assistant who maintains the tribal rolls 
and other statistical records pertaining to 
Oneida activities; two craftworkers who 
are repairing some of the houses owned 
by elderly Oneida; and a busdriver who 
brings Oneida elders to a title VII nutri- 
tion center for evening meals, which are 
prepared with the assistance of a CETA 
cook. 
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Ninety percent of the Oneida Tribe's 
CETA funds are spent on training and 
services and only 10 percent for adminis- 
trative purposes. The CETA staff has five 
members: Tony Utschig, the administra- 
tor; Pam King, a secretary; Pat Nero, a 
bookkeeper; and Ron Larsen and Dale 
Wheelock, counselors. The counselors in- 
terview applicants to determine need, eli- 
gibility, and abilities; conduct aptitude 
and interests tests; explain educational 
and training programs; and assist in place- 
ments. They work with the State Employ- 
ment Service staff in Green Bay and 
Appleton to place persons with skills di- 
rectly into unsubsidized jobs and enroll 
the unskilled in one of the four CETA 
educational and training programs. During 
the 2 years of CETA-sponsored efforts, 
the staff has achieved a better than 50 
percent placement rate for program grad- 
uates in the tribal construction firm, nurs- 
ing homes, State agencies, trucking com- 
panies, county police departments, auto 
repair shops, and similar organizations. 

Three key Oneida officials oversee the 
reservation’s CETA operation: Purcell 
Powless, who has served as chairman of 
the Tribal Council for 10 years and previ- 
ously worked in Chicago and Milwaukee 
as a steelworker; Norbert Hill, vice- 
chairman, who has served the council in 
several capacities, including Chairman; 
and Amelia Cornelius, Official Secretary, 
who has had experience with the Compre- 
hensive Community Planning Program 
funded by the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

Discussing the use of CETA funds, 
Powless points out that in addition to the 
income, training, and public services the 
money provides for the Oneidas, its use- 
fulness extends beyond the reservation. 
‘It benefits the neighboring communities 
as well, through the increased purchasing 
power of those enrolled in the programs. 
They buy food, appliances, medical serv- 
ices, and other things with the money 
earned. And the 150 enrolled in the pro- 
grams have been removed from the lists 
of the unemployed. | am optimistic that 
they can later move into unsubsidized 


jobs.” 


New initiatives continue to emerge. 
Powless says that special efforts will be 
made to “enlist greater private employer 
participation in OJT, particularly with 
firms in nearby Green Bay and Appleton. 
Since the employers can write off some of 
the training costs and acquire trained per- 
sons for their enterprises, there is some 
incentive for the firms to participate. The 
fact that both Green Bay and Appleton 
have a growing and diversified industrial 
base with lower-than-average unemploy- 
ment makes me believe that our long- 


range unemployment problem can be 
solved.” 

Establishing their own enterprises is 
another priority of the Oneidas. Their 
construction firm, the Oneida Tribal De- 
velopment Corporation, is already a going 
concern. It built a combined post office, 
library, and training facility known as the 
Oscar Archiquette Memorial Building. 
The U.S. Postal Service leases a wing of 
the building to serve the village of 
Oneida. With money obtained last year 
from the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration, the corporation is 
building a historical museum, designed in 
the traditional Oneida longhouse style, to 
exhibit the tribe’s artifacts. In addition, it 
is constructing a 50-bed skilled nursing 
home, which will employ nursing and 
dietary aides now being trained. 

Other income-earning enterprises are 
also planned, according to Powless. **We 
own a choice plot of ground near the 
Green Bay Airport—ideally situated for 
an industrial park development. It can be 
built and leased for long-term use and 
earn us needed dollars. We would be 
receptive to any reasonable proposal to 
make this site productive. It is near indus- 
trial developments, and the highway and 
aircraft approaches to the site are excel- 
lent.” 

The long-standing amicable association 
of the Indians with white residents of the 
area is serving the Oneidas well today. 
Says Amelia Cornelius, ‘‘The checker- 
board type reservation has benefited both 
red and white people in the area in one 
sense, by encouraging each to maintain 
neighborly relations.” 

Green Bay Mayor Mike Monfils agrees. 
‘**The friendship today between the Onei- 
das and their white neighbors has set a 
high standard for differing racial and eth- 
nic groups who want to get along to- 
gether. Any past discrimination related to 
getting good jobs is regrettable. Today, 
Green Bay and the other municipalities in 
our area are pledged to promote equal 
employment opportunity, whether in pub- 
lic agencies or in private industries and 
other organizations.”’ 

The picture that emerges of the Oneida 
Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin is of a 
proud, optimistic people. They are off to 
more than a good start in overcoming 
poverty, and their purposeful way of 
channeling CETA and other funds into 
workable projects seems certain eventually 
to produce the self-sustaining community 
they desire. oO 





Rita Valeo is project officer in ETA’s Divi- 
sion of Indian and Native American Pro- 
grams and Michael J. Walker is a writer- 
editor on the staff of WORKLIFE. 








| Javorski and WIN—the Work Incen- 

Ae program—are giving the down- 

and-out jobless a chance to make a 
comeback in Puyallup, Wash. 

Javorski, the owner and president of 
Jorma Chair Co., a medium-sized business 
in rural Puyallup—a few miles southeast of 
Tacoma—is providing work for individuals 
some employers are not anxious to hire— 
handicapped persons and welfare recipi- 
ents. He is doing it through WIN and the 
National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB). 


Javorski started his company, which 
manufactures a new line of upholstered 
chairs, on an investment of $10,000 and it 
has grown in 4 years into a quarter-million- 
dollar business. Eighty-five percent of 
Jorma Chair Co. employees are training, 
or have been trained, on the job under 
WIN, which assists welfare recipients who 
want to work but have no marketable 
skills. (See box.) For many of them it is the 
first gainful employment they have ever 
experienced, and they take great pride in 


their accomplishments and in the com- 
pany. 

Employees already at Jorma have a say 
in the selection process for new employees. 
Since they are part-owners of the business, 
by virtue of a profit-sharing plan, employ- 
ees are careful to protect their investment 
and try to select compatible and productive 
coworkers. 

“Someone has to give people a 
chance,’ Javorski says, “and it might as 
well be me. | find it’s very good business. 


WIN/NAB—It Plays in Puyallup 


by Duane L. Dailey 
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Although not employed under the 
WIN program, Margaret Mead 
enjoys working in the cutting and 
sewing room. Many of her 
coworkers are WIN/NAB trainees. 





They are happy that someone cares 
enough to give them a try.” 

One of Javorski’s people is Dan Hanson, 
an angry young man frustrated with the 
system when he first heard of WIN’s on- 
the-job (OJT) training. Divorced—and for 
more than 4 years, the single parent of four 
children—Dan had never held a job full 
time. His frustration came from knocking 
on doors, filling out applications, and being 
turned down because he had no marketa- 
ble skills. And he didn’t have any goals. 

‘My first break came,’ Hanson says, 
“when I was referred to WIN by a welfare 
worker. She talked to me and showed me 
a list of skills | could learn. I really didn’t 
know what to expect, but I chose uphol- 
stery at Jorma Chair because I like to work 
with my hands. When Al Javorski inter- 
viewed me, I just asked him for a chance. I 
was made a trainee material cutter, and it 
was a real break because it gave me a 
chance to see how a chair or couch is 
made from the bottom to the top.” 

After Hanson learned fabric cutting, he 
moved up to the upholstery department 
where chair seats and arms are covered. 
After only a short time in that department, 
Hanson covered 22 seats and arms in one 
work day, setting a plant record. “It really 
made me feel good, and after that I kept a 
notebook on what | wanted to learn about 
the rest of the business,” Hanson says. He 
has since trained as expediter and quality 
control specialist and after 16 months on 
the job he was promoted to supervisor of 
the upholstery section. When he passes a 
short trial period in that position, Hanson 
will receive a pay increase. “I feel good 
about myself, my job, and this company, 
and I owe it to WIN and Mr. Javorski; they 
really turned my life around,” he says. 

Another WIN-OJT trainee is Beverly 
Richards. She is impressed with the speed 
and efficiency with which her case was 
handled. Richards is the mother of two 
children, divorced, and was “‘between’’ 
jobs when introduced to WIN. “One week 
after | was accepted by WIN, | was inter- 
viewed, and tested, and I| attended a group 
session on goals, selected a career choice, 
and made an application for employment.” 





WIN/NAB trainee Donna Mattingly 
staples cotton batting to a chair 
frame. As a Jorma worker, she 
benefits from the firm’s profit- 
sharing plan for ail employees. 
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Richards has completed 5 months of a 6- 
month training program as an upholsterer- 
sewer. Her training includes sewing fabric 
on cushions, ottomans, and seats. Today, 
she can do most of the work in the sewing 
section. 

Shy and withdrawn when she began 
work at Jorma, the young mother now 
interacts with her peers and is happy with 
her training, which includes 5 months of 
counseling. ‘‘My counselor visits me on the 
job, she calls and has written me several 
letters to see how I am doing, and if I have 
any problems. I can see a good future for 
myself because of that caring.” 

Recognizing the need to provide jobs for 
unemployed youth and wanting to help, 
Jorma Chair recently contracted to give 
five economically disadvantaged. young- 
sters practical exposure to the world of 
work and business under the nationwide 
Vocational Exploration Program (VEP). 
VEP, jointly sponsored by NAB and the 
Human Resources Development Institute 


of the American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO), is operated in 18 cities and provides 
orientation to jobs that 15- to 21-year-old 
participants would not normally receive. 

The program pays salaries of underprivi- 
leged youth under title III of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA), administered by the Employment 
and Training Administration. 

At Jorma Chair the youngsters will get 
sufficient training and exposure to business 
practices to enable them to decide whether 
they want to enter a business career after 
completing secondary education. Indeed 
Javorski has volunteered to give the five 
youth at least 4 hours of part-time work 
per day during their high school senior 
year and says he will give them permanent 
jobs upon graduation if they are interested 
and qualify. 

The pay at Jorma Chair starts at $3.50 
per hour, but those who become proficient 
are placed on piece work with the potential 


of earning up to $6.80 per hour. Through 
profit sharing, employee involvement with 
hiring, and production incentives, Javorski 
has put together a group of proud employ- 
ees. 

“I look on a finished chair as an exten- 
sion of myself,” a worker says. ‘‘] wouldn't 
knowingly let it go into the market with a 
flaw.” 

That attitude has helped Jorma to suc- 
ceed. Five more plants are to be opened in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 
and one southern city yet to be selected. 

For many of its employees, Jorma 
means an opportunity for the first time. 
Just ask Beverly Richards, the young 
mother who less than a year ago was on 
welfare. She says Jorma is a ‘‘can-do 
employer’ that develops “‘get-it-done em- 
ployees” through WIN. 0 





Duane L. Dailey is jobs manager for the 
National Alliance of Businessmen in Tacoma. 





The Work Incentive (WIN) program, 
set up by a 1967 amendment to the 
Social Security Act, offers tax credits 
and other benefits to business people 
hiring employable recipients of AFDC— 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren. 

“The goals of WIN are to move peo- 
ple from the welfare rolls into gainful 
and meaningful employment,” says 
Gayle Hogg, manager of employment 
and training in the Tacoma, Wash. 
Metro Office, National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen (NAB). Hogg is on loan to 
NAB from the WIN division of the 
Washington State Employment Security 
Commission. The program is jointly ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor 
(DOL) and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW). 

Since reorganization in 1975, WIN is 
showing encouraging results. Sheldon 
Bloom, deputy director of the Office of 
WIN programs, with a staff made up of 
DOL and HEW employees, says, ‘“The 
program is exceeding expectations. It 
came through a dismal unemployment 
period with minimal effects. By and 
large we are optimistic about the pro- 
gram and its potentials.” 

During fiscal year 1976, 186,062 
WIN registrants obtained one or more 
full-time jobs, for a total of 211,185 
placements. This was 23.8 percent more 





The Way to WIN Jobs 


jobs than in fiscal year 1975 and 19.1 
percent more than in fiscal year 1974, 
the previous peak year for WIN. 


Registration for the participants has 
been shifted from local welfare offices to 
local WIN offices, where job training 
and job market information are avail- 
able. Regional and national WIN staffs, 
representatives from the DOL and HEW 
have been assigned to work in one 
office, under one administrator, a move 
so effective that WIN’s national office 
has advised State and local WIN agen- 
cies to consolidate. 


Business people are offered tax credit 
amounting to 20 percent of the wages 
paid to AFDC recipients hired through 
the WIN program. They are also reim- 
bursed under the on-the-job training 
(OJT) contracts with WIN. For example, 
the Collins Radio Group of Dallas, Tex., 
a subsidiary of Rockwell International, 
uses the tax credit to upgrade training 
programs. 


Forty-two States and the District of 
Columbia reported more WIN job en- 
tries in fiscal year 1976 than in the 
previous fiscal year. In half of the States, 
increases in job entries exceeded 25 
percent. 

‘What we do—as far as WIN is con- 
cerned—is try to identify those 
[recipients] who we can move into em- 


ployment status in the shortest possible 
period of time,’’ Hogg explains. 

“There are welfare clients going off 
welfare aid as a direct or indirect result 
of the WIN program,” she says. ‘I 
would hate to think of where our wel- 
fare caseload would be right now if we 
didn’t have WIN.” 

Average wage rate paid for WIN jobs 
entrants was $2.90 an hour. Men were 
paid an average starting wage of $3.50 
an hour; women averaged $2.57. Over 
half of the male job entrants were paid 
starting wages of $3 or more an hour, 
slightly less than one-fifth of the women 
were paid that rate. 

Employment placement services are 
provided by the WIN sponsor, usually 
the State Employment Service. Social 
services are arranged for by the separate 
administrative unit for WIN of the State 
welfare agency. 

Hogg says the program has received 
“excellent cooperation” from the busi- 
ness community. Employers interested 
in participating in the WIN program may 
obtain additional information by calling 
their local office of NAB, which is 
listed in the white pages of the tele- 
phone directory, or by telephoning or 
writing to the WIN Division, State Em- 
ployment Service. 


—Duane L. Dailey 
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WIN’s ‘‘Farewell to Welfare’’ 
See three former welfare mothers succeed in nontraditional jobs in this 


16mm color film. One excels as a tractor trailer truckdriver. All are able to 


say goodbye to welfare rolls through participation in the Work Incentive 
(WIN) program. 


“Farewell to Welfare” was designed for job developers. It shows employers 
how they can put mothers into high-paying jobs once reserved for “men 
only.” The film can be used in orientation and training sessions, too. It is 
available for rent at $10 and for sale at $90. Contact: 


The Audio Visual/Information Office 


Employment and Training Administration 
Room 10405 


601 D Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20213 
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by Steve Hulsey 


are not usually connected with programs funded by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
Yet a connection exists at a wildlife caus and iY 
a nature center in Brevard County, Fla. Mh 
e@ The Florida Wildlife Sanctuary—a nonprofit, 
private installation dedicated to the treatment of 
injured, sick, or opphaned wild animals— contains one of the 
few wildlife hospitals in the Nation, takes in 15 to 20 creatures 
daily, and keeps 150 to 200 in residence year round. It is 
situated in Melbourne, a few yards inland from the Atlantic 
coastline. 
e The Brevard County Nature Center offers elementary and 
secondary studies in environmental education and enables 
students to observe firsthand many of the State’s endangered 
animals and wild plants. 
The CETA connection is the employment of 12 full-time workers 
by the Brevard County prime sponsor under CETA titles | and II at 


both facilities. Four persons tend the refuge’s furred and feathered — 


patients, and eight others assist in the environmental education 
studies at the nature center. 

Both facilities reflect the State's acceptance of enlightened wildlife 
management practices and inspire hope for endangered species in 


the State by informing the young about disappearing flora and fauna. 


Environmentalists are concerned for the deer that automobiles 
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injure, the pelicans and other 

eabirds entangled in discarded 

fishing lines, manatees hurt by 

boat propellers, and waterfowl 

sickened by polluted waters. 

; The CETA workers accept the 

or Forinciple that the injured must be nursed 
iJ back to help save Florida's salvageable 
wildlife species from becoming extinct. 


MZ” For example, fewer than 100 cougars (locally 
i. called “panthers’’) are left in the entire East, and 
We.) they are mainly in Florida. Once this species of wild 
Y, cats prowled the forests from Florida to New York. 
\A Killed by hunters, driven out by human developments, 

starved by humans killing their prey, the cougars are 
) rapidly disappearing. Workers at the sanctuary and the 


vs 


nature center want to educate Floridians to the need 
for protecting and preserving this creature and others. 
One of the sanctuary’s CETA 

employees is 19-year-old Barbara Miller, a 
veterinarian’s aide, who nurses the injured critters 
until they can fend for themselves again in the 

wild or be given to concerned humans for adoption. 

“| always wanted to work with wildlife,” 

\ says Miller, “I feel good when | can help a mammal 
or a bird. It saddens me to see them come in 

injured or helpless, and | get a good feeling when | 
see them released or flying away healthy again.” 
Miller's coworkers are Ernie 

Kinney, 47, who is paid $2.66 an hour for 

keeping the sanctuary in good repair; Joan 
Fulkerson, 48, a secretary earning $2.78 an 

hour; and Morell Little, 47, a maintenance- 
purchasing assistant. Both Little and Miller 
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receive $2.30 an hour under title | work 
experience provisions of CETA; Kinney 
and Fulkerson are employed under title II 
public service stipulations. Brevard County 
hopes to place the four in unsubsidized 
employment at the sanctuary, which has 
an annual budget of $32,000, met by fees 
of 1,032 members and other donations. 
Individual memberships are $10; $500 for 
corporations. The City of Melbourne 
contributes $4,800 annually, and nearby 
Satellite Beach donates $500. 

The sanctuary’s executive director is 
Carlton O. Teate, a former wildlife 
biologist for the U.S. Forest Service. He is 
assisted by his wife, Gladys, formerly a 
zookeeper at Melbourne's Houser Zoo. 
Teate is also director of the nature center 
which he helped to establish. 

“People come to us with a variety of 
injured or abandoned animals,’ says 
Teate. “During the spring, ranchers bring 
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Carol Baker, a CETA-paid employee of the 
wildlife refuge, gets to know an emu, one of 
several of the nonflying Australian birds in 
residence at the Florida Wildlife Sanctuary. 





This infant porker never had it so good. 
Gladys Teate, formerly a zookeeper at 
Melbourne’s Houser Zoo, checks the pig- 
let’s general well-being 

at the sanctuary. 





us baby deer found on their lands, and 
during the fall hunting season we get 
animals injured by gunfire. Housewives 
bring in orphaned birds, and highway 
patrolmen bring in animals injured by cars. 
Marine patrol officers once brought in a 
rare manatee, injured by the propeller of a 
boat.” 

The cougar, named “Faith,” arrived as 
a tiny cub, brought in from New Mexico by 
the U.S. Forest Service to be exhibited for 
educational purposes. A small pig, 
discovered by a farmer discing his land for 
planting, was also added to the menagerie 
and is now a household pet until a home 
is found. Other creatures include a 
redtailed hawk, one leg and wing 
shattered by a shotgun blast, and a wild 
duck blinded in one eye by a BB gun. The 
sanctuary primarily cares for wildlife native 
to Florida, but receives monkeys and 
other exotic animals sold by pet shop 
operators to people who discover they 
cannot care for them or who don’t want 
them after they mature. 

“We advise people to be cautious about 
picking up and transporting injured 
animals. We tell them to call us, or a local 
animal shelter, or a veterinarian about 
what to do. There is always a chance the 
injured animal could bite or otherwise 
harm the concerned human. Also, picking 














up the animal might further aggravate the 
injury,” Mrs. Teate says. 

Often all a creature needs is warmth 
and food, but an injured animal may need 
surgery or other medication. Teate and his 
wife perform surgery in a fully equipped 
animal hospital. Facilities include cages 
for baby animals and creatures 
recuperating from surgery. 

Once the young are old enough and 
sick animals healthy enough, they are 
turned loose in their natural habitats. 
Pelicans, ducks, and other waterfowl are 
placed on the sanctuary’s freshwater 
pond, from which they can leave when 
able. Animals so seriously injured that 
they can't survive in a natural environment 
are given lifelong care at the sanctuary or 
by individuals who want to provide aid. 

Teate has been involved with wildlife 
since he was a 16 year old capturing 
snakes in the Florida Everglades to sell to 
laboratories producing antivenins for 
snakebites. He has been photographing 
and collecting reference materials and has 
60 slide programs which he uses to 
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It'll be a long time before this critter gives a 
hoot. Until then, the injured barn owl will be 
cared for by Carlton O. Teate, executive 
director of the CETA-funded wildlife center. 





illustrate talks on mammals, birds, snakes, 
marine life, and poisonous and edible 
plants. 

Before the sanctuary was established, 
law enforcement officers and others who 
heard Teate’s lectures began bringing 
injured and orphaned animals to him. As 
his fame spread, he received so many 
ailing animals that he sought the help of 
veterinarians, businessmen, and local 
government officials to create a sanctuary 
and hospital for the creatures. 

In 1969 the Florida Wildlife Sanctuary 
was established and Teate was named 
executive director and his wife curator and 
treasurer. Today, those who attend his 
lectures are asked to contribute toward 
the sanctuary’s expenses. Aid has ranged 
from cash donations to a rancher group’s 
gift of a year’s supply of bedding for the 
animals. The couple’s home, leased to the 
institution for $1 per year, is the sanctuary 
office—center of all business and home of 
a bimonthly Florida wildlife newsletter. A 
growing biology library and a 24-hour 
answering service are also maintained 
there. The hospital, a creek, a pond, and 
tree-shaded cages for large or dangerous 
animals are situated on 31/2 acres behind 
the house. Small birds and mammals 
scurry and nest in the abundant 
vegetation. 

Members of the Brevard County 
Medical Association as well as several 
area veterinarians offer medical consultant 
service, help in surgery, and donate 
equipment and medical supplies free or at 
cost. 

And not the least, in terms of 
enthusiasm and devotion, is the energy 
contributed to the sanctuary and its 
denizens by the four CETA workers. 

Urbanization of Brevard County created 
a need for establishing a nature center, 
according to John N. Forbes, assistant 
superintendent of instructional services for 
county schools. “Students have little 
opportunity to observe wildlife without 
one,” Forbes says. “The nearest zoo is 40 
miles away, too far for our students to 
travel conveniently. So we decided to 
provide a nature center in Brevard.” 

A local rancher donated 2-square miles 
of land as the site; women’s groups 
helped in landscaping; a corporation 
offered equipment and materials; and an 
oil company donated an unused service 
Station to serve as a bus loading and 
unloading area. The school board brought 
in portable buildings for classrooms, 
offices, an auditorium, and the 
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Msiadllife 
museum. Because most equipment and 
services are donated, the center's annual 
operating costs are held to $35,000. 
However, without help from CETA, 
services to students would be inadequate 
Salaries of three environmental education 
aides are paid with CETA title Il public 
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service employment funds. Russ Foss, 
26; Carol Baker, 25; and Thomas Quinn, 
18, earn $2.72 an hour. Five other 
workers paid with title | work experience 
provisions are Marilyn Beverly, 51, 
secretary; Kevin Carstens, 20; Mark 





An infant whitetailed deer is favorite attrac- 
tion at the Melbourne sanctuary. One of 
CETA worker Russ Foss’ duties is to feed 
the refugee from the wilds. 


Photo by Carlton O. Teate 





Hinds, 21, and John Jones, 19, 
maintenance workers and Mary Hinds, 18, 
dietary aide. Brevard County hopes to 
place all eight in unsubsidized jobs as 
they acquire sufficient work experience. 

Students assemble in the nature 
center's auditorium where classroom 
teachers explain what they will see during 
their visit. Teate presents a slide program, 
after which students tour a museum of live 
and stuffed specimens native to the State. 
Then the youngsters are led over the 
nature trails by the CETA environmental 
aides, whd describe the terrain, food 
chains, habitat, and species of plants and 
animals. 

The center offers a “bunny trail” for 
kindergartens through third grade, a “fox 
trail” for fourth through sixth graders, a 
“pelican trail” for junior high students, and 
a “nature trail” for senior high students. 
Students can participate in four tours 
during their school years, building from 
simple to complex relationships in 
ecology. Each CETA environmental aide 
guides groups of 40 students. Several 
hundred can be instructed each day. 

Environmental education aide Russ 
Foss served 2 years in the Peace Corps 
as a science teacher on the Pacific Island 
of Tonga in Samoa. Upon his return to the 
United States, he settled in Melbourne 
where the State Employment Service 
office referred him to the county school 
board for a job. 

“Some of the wildlife studies are new to 
me, even though |'m a science teacher, 
says Foss, who has a Bachelor of 
Science degree. If | had it to do again, | 
would take ecology courses in school. | 
hope to continue working with animals 
when | leave here.” 

Carol Baker worked as a volunteer, 
helping in the center's development 
before the CETA job became available. 
“It's beautiful here, because I'm working 
with children and nature,’ she says. Her 
background in wildlife includes some 
undergraduate work and raising foxes and 
snakes as a hobby. 

Thomas Quinn, a recent high school 
graduate, has taken courses in biology. 
He serves as an understudy to Teate and 
hopes to get a college degree and land a 
job in the field of wildlife biology. 

And so the movement for wildlife 
conservation and preservation is being 
aided by CETA in vital ways in Brevard 
County. Fla. In the process, the economy 
benefits and workers are acquiring 
experience that will lead to gainful, 
unsubsidized employment.O 





Steve Hulsey, a freelance writer in Florida, 
is a frequent contributor to WORKLIFE. 
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What Has Been Learned from 
the Work Incentive Program and 
Related Experiences: A Review 
of Research with Policy 
Implications 


The following reports on research and devel- 
opment projects, funded by the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) are avail- 
able free from the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20213. 

In this report, Leonard Goodwin of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., reviews research—funded primarily by 
the Department of Labor during the last 9 
years—on whether the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program of the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare helps welfare 
recipients to obtain gainful, permanent em- 
ployment. Even before WIN began in 1967, 
questions were being raised about welfare 
recipients’ desire to work, trainability, and job 
performance. Goodwin's survey provides the 
following answers. 

Welfare recipients, like most Americans, 
want to work and, when feasible, do work. 

The barriers that prevent them from working 
include lack of skills, poor health, need for 
child care, and lack of jobs in which they can 
earn enough to support their families. 

Those on welfare have less education, 
fewer resources, and larger families than 
other low income persons. 

WIN helps some persons improve their 
earnings and increase the length of time in 
jobs, but this assistance succeeds more often 
when they receive other services in addition 
to job referrals. 

WIN training does not help large numbers 
of welfare recipients obtain regular work and 
leave the welfare rolls. Moreover, WIN partici- 
pants who fail to obtain jobs may be harmed 
by becoming more dependent on public as- 
sistance. 

Encouraging employment of more welfare 
recipients by giving tax credits to businesses 
hiring them, by not deducting all the earnings 
from their welfare grants, and by imposing 
stiffer work requirements have had very lim- 
ited impact. These efforts do little to change 
the job market situation faced by welfare 
recipients. 

Forcing those on public assistance to work 
off their relief payments in makeshift jobs is 
costly, inefficient, and resented by work su- 
pervisors and by participants. On the other 
hand, when welfare recipients are provided 
with public service jobs, they show them- 
selves to be willing to work and capable of 
performing competently in regular jobs over a 
period of time. However, the cost of maintain- 
ing persons in these jobs is greater than 
welfare payments, and few persons in such 
positions enter the job market later. 





Many persons get on and off welfare rolls 
and rise above and fall below the poverty 
level each year. But low-income families 
headed by women (especially black women) 
are much less likely to rise above poverty 
than those headed by men. 

Little is known about why men with low 
incomes stay with or desert their families, 
although there is reason to believe that deser- 
tion would be less likely if the men could earn 
enough to support their families adequately. 

Given the conclusions, Goodwin sees three 
options open to the Federal and State agen- 
cies offering public assistance: 

e Stop trying to train those on welfare, cut 
back benefits, and raise eligibility stand- 
ards, forcing some recipients to accept 
low-paying jobs that are available. 

Keep the status quo whereby welfare 
payments to 3 or 4 million families are 
accepted as normal, with training offered 
to some and supplementary benefits 
such as food stamps continued. Make no 
attempt to change the job market sys- 
tem. 

Attempt a major change in the job mar- 
ket by guaranteeing jobs to welfare per- 
sons who are willing and able to work 
but who cannot find positions, and pro- 
vide an income to those who are unable 
to work. 

The 118-page publication is Research and 

Development Monograph 49. 


Rural Oriented R&D Projects 
Supported by ETA/USDL: A 
Review and Synthesis 


Rural areas suffer from economic stagna- 
tion caused by a slow economic growth rate; 
and the few industries that operate in these 
areas offer low wages, with the result that 
unemployment rates are high and per capita 
income is low. 

This is the background of a monograph by 
Gene S. Leonardson and David M. Nelson of 
the Institute for Manpower Studies, Oregon 
State University, which reviews 71 documents 
describing the results of research sponsored 
by the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion of the Department of Labor. It is intended 
primarily for use by researchers, planners, 
and operators of employment and training 
programs in rural areas currently funded by 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) and other legislation. 

The report discusses various meanings of 
the term “rural” and makes a distinction be- 
tween rural and regional areas. It examines 
the issue of whether rural economic stagna- 
tion can best be alleviated through migration 
or economic development of local areas. The 
authors identify the factors which affect the 
quantity and quality of labor supply and de- 
mand in rural areas. In addition, there is a 
discussion of public employment programs 





and programs designed specifically to deal 
with the problems of rural youth. 

The authors conclude that the origins of 
labor market problems of rural America are 
different from those in urban and suburban 
areas and must be treated in ways suited to 
specific situations and population groups. 
They also conclude that the causes of varying 
rates of economic development in rural areas 
have not been established and require further 
study. Another significant finding is that many 
rural labor force members behave differently 
from their urban counterparts in terms of their 
degree of attachment to the labor force, mo- 
bility, method of job seeking, etc. However, 
research in this area has failed to explain the 
reasons for these urban-rural differences. 
Many questions remain to be answered, in- 
cluding how many of the differences can be 
accounted for by culture, by discrimination, 
and by education? One conclusion that recurs 
in many studies relates the success of educa- 
tion and/or training programs to the motivation 
of the participant. The most successful pro- 
grams are those that offer a wide variety of 
supportive services in addition to basic 
education and/or training. 


The documents reviewed in the monograph 
offer several lessons for CETA operators in- 
terested in developing innovative title | pro- 
grams. For example, the Vermont Experimen- 
tal and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project 
demonstrated that to encourage people to 
work, it is necessary that the earned wage 
rate and related after-tax income available 
from work appear stable and reasonably 
higher than the combination of welfare, medi- 
caid, and food stamp income available without 
work. In areas where the wage structure is 
low, it is possible for welfare tradeoffs to 
appear favorable. This should lead CETA 
program planners to develop imaginative 
wage subsidies in order to establish an ade- 
quate incentive. 


The report also states that CETA planners 
should be aware that poverty is not the only 
indicator of disadvantage among rural youth. 
Many who do not come from impoverished 
backgrounds are severely disadvantaged 
when entering the urban labor markets. Pro- 
gram eligibility requirements should be written 
to allow participation by all those who suffer 
from disadvantages associated with isolation 
from experiences and opportunities. Also, the 
prevalence of migration to urban areas by rural 
youth should be a primary consideration in 
planning all programs for rural youth. It is im- 
portant to work out cooperative programs with 
the sponsors of youth programs in urban areas 
in order to maximize the services available to 
prepare rural youth for urban life and employ- 
ment. 


The 113-page publication is Monograph 50 
and contains a list of the 71 research reports 
reviewed. 
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Rate of Insured 
Unemployment in Selected 
Industries, by State 


July 1975 to June 1976 was a period of low 
economic activity and high joblessness. The 
jobless rate, however, was not uniform among 
all industrial categories. Certain industries suf- 
fered much unemployment, while others suf- 
tered very little. 

Among all industrial categories, contract 
construction had the highest rate of insured 
unemployment—13.6 percent. In the over- 
whelming majority of States the insured job- 
less rate in construction was above 10 per- 
cent. It was highest in Massachusetts (28.8), 
Connecticut (23.5), New York (22.8), Puerto 
Rico (22.6), Pennsylvania (21.0), and Rhode 
Island (20.9). 

Durable goods manufacturing also saw a 
high average rate of insured unemployment, 
5.9 percent. This sector registered the highest 
rates in Puerto Rico (17.5), Alaska (13.9), 
Nevada (12.9), Washington (9.9), New Mex- 
ico (8.5), and Connecticut (7.9). 

For the manufacturing of nondurable goods, 
the insured unemployment rate was 6.0 per- 
cent. Puerto Rico had the highest rate (20.7), 
followed by Massachusetts (11.1), Alaska 
(10.5), Washington (9.1), California (9.0), and 
New York (8.8). 

In contrast to contract construction and 
manufacturing, the wholesale and retail trade 
industry had a low rate of insured unemploy- 
ment, only 3.2 percent. The rates for this 
sector were lowest in Virginia (1.2), Texas 
(1.3), Oregon (1.4), North Dakota (1.5), South 
Dakota (1.6), and Mississippi and Nebraska 
(1.9 each). 

With a 3.6 percent average, the service 
industry also exhibited a low rate of insured 
unemployment. Texas and Virginia had the 
lowest rate (1.4), followed by North Dakota 
and Oregon (1.6), and Indiana and South 
Dakota (1.9). 

Economic activity expanded at the close of 
the 12-month period, prompting a decline in 
the rate of insured unemployment in the con- 
tract construction and manufacturing indus- 
tries. In June 1976 the insured unemployment 
rate in the contract construction industry was 
9.9 percent, significantly lower than the 13.3 
percent average for the 1-year period. In 
manufacturing, the June 1976 rate was 4.4 
percent, compared with the 5.9 percent aver- 
age for the entire period. 

Paul Ralli 





Paul Ralli is a program analyst, Office of 
Administration and Management, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. 





Industries with Highest and Lowest Rates of Insured 
Unemployment, by State, July 1975-June 1976 
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Solving the unemployment problems of 
Vietnam-era veterans is among the 
highest priorities of the Carter 

Administration. Newest initiatives to 
provide jobs include: 
¢ HIRE—Help Through Industrial 
Retraining and Employment 
e PSE—Public Service Employment 
¢ OUTREACH—Disabled Veterans 
Helping Other Veterans 
For details of the programs and an insight 
into the veterans’ job market, see the 
July issue of WORKLIFE. 





U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20213 





Official Business 
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Would you believe a linkage between en- 
dangered wildlife, such as large aquatic 
mammals like the manatee, and the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA)? A connection does exist. 
For details see CETA Links with the Wild 
Kingdom on page 27 of this issue of 
WORKLIFE. 


























